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ABSTRACT 

A series of articles with the chief emphasis on 
phonics as a means of analyzing words is presented. Various articles 
pertain to elementary, secondary, and college level instruction. The 
first of the five parts into which the volume is divided is comprised 
of a single article which gives an excellent overview of the field of 
word recognition. Part 2 includes a dozen recent articles that 
present the overall general program of word analysis and the policies 
that underlie it. In Part 3 are found articles which evaluate certain 
phonic elements and the utility of generalizations concerning them. 
For instance, two articles discuss rules that deal with accents on 
syllables and their effect on the pronunciation of words. Part 4 is 
concerned with such aspects of word recognition as sight vocabulary, 
sensory cues, visual discrimination, contextual clues, and phonics. 
The artic3.es differ from those in Part 3 in that they more narrowly 
deal with particular aspects of word recognition and are more 
concerned with methodology, certain articles were found to be only 
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included in a general section in Part 5. Tables and references are 
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INTRODUCTION 



T kaciikrs are perennially interested in articles concerned with the word- 
attack skills. In recent years, this interest seems to have increased as 
certain linguists have applied their knowledge of the nature of language 
to the phonology of words. While sounding out words is only one of several 
aspects of word recognition, almost all of the pertinent articles published 
by the International Reading Association have dealt directly with phonics, 
to the neglect of structural analysis and contextual clues. This volume, 
therefore, gives chief emphasis to phonics as a means of analyzing words. 

There are five parts in this volume. The first is comprised of a single 
article that gives an excellent overview of the field of word recognition. 
Part II includes a dozen recent articles that present the overall general 
program of word analysis and the policies that underlie it. Part III con- 
tains articles dating back to 1963 when The Reading Teacher published the 
pioneer article by Clymcr in which he rc|xmcd on the comparative utility 
of phonic generalizations in the primary grades. Nine of the remaining 
articles similarly evaluate certain phonic elements and the generalizations 
concerning them. Two discuss rules that deal with accent on syllables 
and their effect on the pronunciation of words. 

Part IV is concerned with such special aspects of word recognition as 
sight vocabulary, sensory cues, visual discrimination, contextual clues, and— 
of course— phonics. The articles differ from those in Part III in that they 
more narrowly deal with particular aspects of word recognition and arc 
more concerned with methodology in certain instances. Three surveys of 
innovative approaches to reading, such at i.t.a. and “words in color,” arc 
included. 

Certain articles were found to be only partially pertinent to a volume 
dealing with word recognition. These arc listed in a general bibliography 
in Part V. The reader is advised to look up those articles that promise 
additional and desired information. 

Mildred A. Dawson 
Compiler 



PART I: Overview 

Dr. Singer has written an overview with excellent coverage, great clarity, 
and creditable organization. While his article is intended for the para- 
professional who is tutoring children or adults, it is hilly as valuable for a 
teacher or supervisor who wishes a clear-cut overview of the entire field of 
word recognition. 



Teaching Word Recognition Skills 

Harry Singer # 

to teach word recognition, the tutor should know some principles 
of teaching word recognition, have an idea of a sequence of it, and 
learn some basic techniques for teaching it. In each of the remaining 
sections of this chapter are practical suggestions to use in teaching 
word recognition. 

Principles of Teaching Word Recognition 

1. Proceed from the familiar to the unfamiliar a step at a time. 
Although there may be sonic disagreement, the following is an ex- 
ample of a sequence going from the familiar to the unfamiliar: 
learning names for actual objects, associating a name with a picture 
of an object, recognizing a name in print in conjunction with a 
pictured object, and finally recognizing the printed word alone. In 
this sequence, one goes from a sensor i-mo tor-perceptual type of ex- 
perience to symbols to represent the experience. For example, from 
a name of a live dog, to the name for a picture of a dog, to recognition 
of the printed word "dog” alone. 

2. From dependence on the tutor to independence. To follow this 
principle, first tell the student the whole word, then give hints, and 
finally let the student figure out the word from the variety of tech- 
niques he may have learned. Thus, at first the tutor tells the student 
that the word is "dog.” Next time, the tutor gives the individual 
clues to help the student figure out the word clues, such as, inferring 
from the context (a picture context or a sentence context or both), 

'The said, "Bow wow." Or the tutor gives thedirection 

to sound out the word, a task which implies, of course, that there is 
for the particular word a one-to-one sound-symbol correspondence. 
But, this approach does not work for all words in the English lan- 
guage, For example, it works for "dog” but not for "right," 

3. Teach the individual a variety of ways of recognizing words. 
Indeed, each technique of word recognition breaks down or is in- 
adequate because no one technique applies to all words in the English 
language. The skilled reader must learn to use a variety of techniques, 
and he must also learn to shift appropriately from one to another. 
For example, he might use phonics to sound out "cat.” But, in 
addition to sounding out c-a-t, he must also synthesize or put the 
sounds together to get the whole sound of "cat" which he then 
• Handbook for the Vctunteer Tutor, 1969, 46-59. 
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recognizes as a familiar word. In contrast, individuals, except in a 
classroom, never hear anyone point to the actual object and say 
that’s a “c-a-t** (usually pronounced “cuh-ah-tuh**). 

Phonics or one-for-one sound symbol correspondence might work 
for “cat** but not for “right.** If the individual tried to use phonics 
on “right,** it would come out “r-i-g-h-t.** No matter how many 
times the individual letters were sounded out, the word wouldn’t 
come out “right.** To make the word come cut “right,** the in- 
dividual would have to shift to another one of several techniques; 
'>•? could use context plus the initial consonant to infer the word, as 
in "he following sentence: 

After the boy answered the question, the 

teacher smiled and said, “That’s r. “ 

Or he could have been taught the initial consonant (through such 
words as red, row, run) and the phonogram, ight through such words 
as light, fight, night. By substituting the initial consonant, “r,“ he 
would get the word “right.** Another way of recognizing the word 
is by using a combination of phonics and knowledge of silent letters, 
ri(gh)t. The student who has learned a variety of approaches can 
then be flexible in recognizing words. If one approach doesn’t work, 
he could switch to another. He is likely to do so not only if he knows 
a variety of approaches but if he is also continuously testing his so- 
lution against the criterion of meaning or asking himself. “Does 
this word pronounced this way make sense?’’ 

4. Introduce new words and new techniques gradually and with 
adequate repetition so that the learner has a growing feeling of 
mastery. The basal readers or textbooks used in the primary grades 
for developing word-recognition skills provide for about ten repeti- 
tions of a newly introduced word and live repetitions of previously 
introduced words. It is estimated that the average individual re- 
quires about 38 repetitions to recognize a new word quickly and 
accurately. 

5. Use an interesting way of having individuals practice recog- 
nizing new words. The most interesting way is to have the individual 
do a lot of reading in which he is likely to use the new words. The 
basal readers follow the introduction of new words with a story in 
which, by design, the new words appear several or more times. 
High interest, but low-level difficulty reading material is likely to 
contain words that the tutor is trying to get the student to learn. 

A list of words that most pupils should know by the third grade 
has been constructed by D<tlch who discovered that these words 
accounted for about 75 percent of all primary words and 50 percent 
of all adult words. The Dolch Readers and other materials published 
by the Garrard Press systematically use this vocabulary.* 

♦Basic Sight Words, Garrard Press. Champaign. Illinois. This word list can also be found in 
M. A. Tinker and C. M. McCullough, Teaching Eltmentary Reading (2nd Ed.). New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Crofts, 1962, 550-551. 
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The Reader's Digest Reading Skillbuilder** is another set of high- 
interest materials which start at a low level of difficulty and increase 
in difficulty. Together these two sets of materials would be very 
useful in teaching older individuals whose interests are more mature 
but who for one reason or another have not learned how to read or 
how to read as well as they should. 

6. If the individual needs drill on recognition of words, try to 
provide it in a variety of ways. One technique that works well is 
to have the individual make up sentences using the word. Copy down 
the sentences and have the individual read them. Then cut up the 
sentences into words and have him recognize the individual words. 
Then have him group common initial consonants or common sounds 
in these words. Or he might group common syllables or prefixes and 
suffixes. He might also search through magazines for illustrations 
for his words. 

7. A student's knowledge of progress is extremely important. Two 
techniques that can be utilized for concretely showing progress are 
1) making a file of new words and 2) constructing a cumulative chart. 

The card file might show the word in a sentence on the front with 
the word in die corner divided into syllables and perhaps even dia- 
critically marked. On the back of the card, the word would appear 
in isolation. The individual could test himself by looking at the 
back of the card to see if he knows the word in isolation and checking 
himself to see if he was right by reading the sentence and using con- 
text clues to check himself. For young children, pictures might also 
be used to identify the words.f 

The cumulative chart could be kept daily or weekly. Below are 
examples of these charts: 

Daily — to indicate immediate consequence of practice in recognizing 
new words. 



No 



Correct 



6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 




012345678 



Trials 



* * - * - - — • « . — • ... - - Y 




o 
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Weekly or monthly — to indicate cumulative number of new words 
learned. 



Cumulative 
No. of New 
Words 




8. In each lesson, try to maximize the probability of success. 
Individuals who have experienced failure are extremely sensitive to 
further failure. One strategy to attain success is to start by having 
the student tell a story. (See Chapter V for a detailed explanation of 
the language-experience approach.) Or, if the individual prefers, 
have him relate the activities for the day or tell an anecdote. Copy 
down the story and teach the individual to read the story. First, go 
over the story and have the individual identify words he doesn’t 
recognize. Then, teach these words, which will be- put into the 
word file and plotted on the chart. Then, have the individual read 
the story. Next, cut up a copy of the story into sentences and have 
the individual reassemble the sentences. Then, cut the sentences into 
words. Again, have the story reassembled. Then, have the individual 
use the words to make up new sentences. 

9. From the very beginning, consult with the student’s classroom 
teacher, provided that the individual is still attending school. The 
tutor might get from the classroom teacher valuable suggestions and 
even materials for helping the individual. In any case, the tutor and 
the classroom teacher should be working together to help the student. 
If the teacher or the student wants the tutor to help with the daily 
assigned lesson, the tutor could use the above principles with the 
assigned materials. Helping with the daily lesson is a short-range 
strategy that might pay off equally as well as a developmental, sys- 
tematic program, provided the discrepancy between the student’s 
assignment and his level of reading ability is nor so great that he is 
overwhelmed by too many new words to learn. If so, the tutor might 
have to concentrate his efforts upon the long-range strategy of taking 
the individual back to a level where he can be successful and starting 
a developmental reading program at that level. 
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10. For developmental or corrective reading instruction, it is 
necessary to follow a sequence for teaching word recognition. There are 
several logical sequences that tould be used, but no one of them can 
be said to be the sequence to follow. The following is one sequence: 

A Developmental Sequence of Word Recognition 
(A list of materials for teaching each of these aspects of word 
recognition can be found at the end of this section.) 

Approximate Grade Level 



1 


Sight words 


1-2 


Initial consonants 




Final consonants 




Consonant digraphs (ch, th, wh, sh) 


1-2 


Consonant blends (fr, si, cl, pi - - and those 



needed) 

Advanced consonant digraphs 

(qu, nk, ng); variants ( s . es, ed, ing) 
Silent consonants 
Contractions 

Simple structure of sentences and punctua- 
tion markers for speech patterns, such 
as use of commas, periods, question 
marks. 



Approximate Grade Level 



3 

4 

5 



Vowels 

Long and short sounds 

Vowels in phonogram ("r ight , m ake , etc.") 

Simple suffix (farmer) 

Rhyming endings 

More complex sentence structure and punc- 



tuation markers 
Syllabication 
Prefixes, suffixes, roots 
Accent and dictionary work 



Types of Word-Recognition Techniques 

The types of word recognition techniques can be grouped into 
three somewhat-overlapping categories: predominantly visual clues, 
emphasis on meaning, and mainly analytical procedures. 
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Predominantly Visual Clues 

1. Picture aids. Printed words are often learned by their association 
with pictures. For identifying nouns, pictures can readily be 
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